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THE CONVERSION OF 
KARL MARX’S FATHER 


Lewis S. Feuer 


isolated town of northern New England: the University of Ver- 

mont. I became much interested in the history of the region, 
and in the succession of people’s philosophers, sectarians, and socialists 
who had found there, since the days of Ethan Allen in the American 
Revolution, their place of origin or refuge. When I left Vermont, I 
still continued to return to it during holidays, using these intervals for 
a kind of social antiquarianism. Great was my surprise when, several 
years ago, my Vermont antiquarian research suddenly intersected with 
some of the controversial issues concerning the personality and back- 
ground of Karl Marx. In the archives of the University of Vermont I 
discovered several unpublished letters of Karl Marx, his daughter 
Laura Marx Lafargue, and Karl Kautsky. The circumstances of their 
presence in Vermont I shall describe later. Meanwhile, however, I 
was struck by the fact that Laura’s letter was at variance with many of 
the accounts of the conversion of Marx’s father to Christianity. The 
whole psychological character of Marx’s relationship to his Jewish ori- 
gins and his parents was involved in this question. Laura Lafargue’s 
letter therefore set me on an inquiry to determine what the truth was 
concerning the renunciation of Judaism by the Marx family. 

Karl Marx’s father, the lawyer Heschel Marx, was some time in 1816 
or 1817 in the town of Treves baptized as a member of the Evangelical 
Established Church of the Kingdom of Prussia. He took the name of 
Heinrich. His son Karl was born on 5 May 1818. Six years later, on 
24 August 1824, Karl, together with five sisters and a brother, was 
also baptized as a Christian. The mother, Henriette, daughter of 
Rabbi Pressburg of Holland, did not join the Church until 20 November 
1825, after both her parents had died. 

Historians have been sharply divided in their explanations of the 
conversion of Heinrich Marx. The issue is an important one, for un- 
doubtedly the character of Karl Marx was much affected by his father’s 
decision. Were its circumstances such as to impart to Karl Marx a 
measure of rational self-confidence or did they plant the seeds of shame 
and self-hatred ? 


[soins years ago I was teaching at a small university in an 
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There have been essentially two different accounts of Heinrich 
Marx’s conversion. Eleanor Marx, Karl’s youngest and favourite 
daughter, said plainly that the grandfather became a Christian because 
he would not otherwise have been able to pursue his career as a lawyer: 
‘The reason why the 18th century disciple of Voltaire submitted to such 
a ceremony was that otherwise he would not have been permitted to 
practice as a lawyer.’? Franz Mehring, the authoritative biographer of 
Marx, considered on the other hand that Heinrich Marx, in renouncing 
Judaism and adopting Evangelical Protestantism, had acted entirely 
on the basis of his philosophical convictions: ‘Even considered from a 
purely religious standpoint, a man who acknowledged “a pure belief 
in God” with Locke, Leibnitz and Lessing no longer had any place in 
the synagogue and belonged rather in the fold of the Prussian State 
Church, in which at that time a tolerant rationalism prevailed, a so- 
called religion of reason ...’ According to Mehring, Heinrich Marx 
became a Christian for much the same reasons that Eduard Gans, 
Ludwig Borne, and Heinrich Heine did: it gave them their passport 
to the ‘community of European culture’; it was presumably their act 
of ‘social emancipation’.® 

There is, however, much circumstantial evidence which tends to 
support the assertion by Eleanor Marx that professional requirements 
led Heinrich Marx to become a Christian. In 1815 Frederick William 
III of Prussia forbade the Jews of the Rhineland to practise law; this 
order was reinforced by a supplementary one in 1816, That year the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior specifically refused to accept a recom- 
mendation that Heschel Marx be received into the Prussian civil service. 
It was shortly after this that between 23 April 1816 and 17 August 1817 
Heschel Marx became a Christian.4 The coincidence of these events 
is so striking that Edmund Silberner and Boris Nicolaevsky have both 
concluded that Heinrich Marx’s conversion was the outcome of econo- 
mic considerations, not philosophical ones. Thus Nicolaevsky writes: 
‘Confronted with the choice of changing his faith or his occupation, he 
had himself baptised and adopted the name of Heinrich.”5 

Curiously, however, the most important evidence that Heinrich 
Marx’s conversion was founded on philosophical convictions has re- 
mained unpublished and unknown to scholars: it is the letter of Karl 
Marx’s second daughter, Laura Marx Lafargue, to John Spargo, 
written on 27 December 1907. 

The story of this letter can be briefly told. In 1907, John Spargo, at 
that time the most widely read American socialist, was engaged in 
writing the first biography in English of Karl Marx.® Spargo had a 
deep attachment to Marx’s memory; in his youth he had known 
Friedrich Lessner, Marx’s friend and the courier who had brought the 
manuscript of the Communist Manifesto to London, and also Marx’s 
daughter Eleanor.” Like other writers, he had taken it for granted that 
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Heinrich Marx’s conversion had been due to material exigencies. But 
in 1907 he sent various queries to Madame Laura Marx Lafargue, the 
only surviving child of Marx. In the letter, Laura wrote clearly: 


My paternal grandfather renounced the Jewish religion for Protestant- 
ism in 1824: he did so freely and not in obedience to any official edict. He 
believed in God, he told his son, as Newton, Locke and Leibnitz had done 
before him. He also believed in Voltaire. As for my grandmother she de- 
clared, on being rallied upon her belief in God, that she believed in him, 
not for God’s sake, but for her own. 


Spargo pursued his queries upon this matter, and wrote to Karl 
Kautsky, then the most revered authority in international Marxism. 
Kautsky, in his letter of 10 March 1908, agreed with Laura Marx 
Lafargue that Heinrich Marx had become a Christian for philosophical 
reasons: 


Dear comrade, 
Mad. Lafargue is quite right with her statement on the renunciation 
of the Jewish religion by Karl [sic] Marx. Liebknecht was mistaken. 


Fortified by the authority of Laura Marx Lafargue and Karl Kaut- 
sky, Spargo wrote in his biography Karl Marx that there was a ‘popular 
legend’ to the effect that Heinrich’s acceptance of the Christian reli- 
gion was purely nominal and compulsory.8 In fact, he affirmed: ‘That 
Heinrich Marx and his gentle wife renounced Judaism, and adopted 
the Christian religion was due to no official edict, or other compulsion, 
but to their own free will.’® He paraphrased the passage from Laura’s 
letter: ‘The fact is that, as he told his son, Heinrich Marx forsook 
Judaism and became a Christian as a matter of conviction. He believed 
in God, he told his son, as Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, and others, had 
done before him.’ But Spargo did not specifically cite Laura’s letter 
as the basis for these statements. He did in his Preface state his deep 
indebtedness to her, and there was a footnote to the letter from her.1° 
Nevertheless, he did not cite her as his specific source for the statements 
on this issue. Consequently, Edmund Silberner, a painstaking scholar, 
was misled into charging John Spargo with having invented his state- 
ments: ‘He [Heinrich] is reported by one writer to have told Karl that 
he forsook Judaism and became Christian by inner conviction. But 
this statement ... is a product of pure imagination and its author 
was unable to furnish the slightest evidence to prove his point of view.’11 
Unfortunately, Spargo had not published Laura’s letter. 

All of which now brings us back to the question: which of the two 
sisters, Eleanor or Laura, was right in her interpretation of Heinrich 
Marx’s conversion ? It is likely that Eleanor would have viewed askance 
any notion that her grandfather would have renounced Judaism volun- 
tarily. For as Eleanor told the socialist historian, Max Beer: ‘I am the 
only one of my family who felt drawn to Jewish people, and particularly 
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to those who are socialistically inclined. My happiest moments are 
when I am in the East End amidst Jewish workpeople.’!2 She called 
her house ‘Jews’ Den’, and said ‘we Jews’.!3 She might very well then 
have inclined to project something of her own Jewish loyalty upon her 
grandfather and to attribute to him a reluctance to renounce Judaism 
which he possibly had not felt. And yet equal misgivings arise when we 
consider Laura’s letter with its emphasis upon a free conversion based 
on philosophical convictions. For what were Heinrich Marx’s philoso- 
phical principles, and was his conversion to Christianity consistent 
with them? Laura simply states that Heinrich Marx believed in God 
‘as Newton, Locke and Leibnitz had done before him’. She also adds 
that he ‘believed in Voltaire’. The great names of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century thought are thrown together, disparate though 
they were, to provide a basis for theism. Voltaire who scoffed at 
Leibniz’s optimism, Leibniz who rejected Newton’s mechanistic 
philosophy, Locke whose empiricism was opposed to Leibniz’s world- 
view, are enumerated as in Heinrich’s pantheon. Eleanor stressed more 
the Voltairean in her grandfather: ‘He knew his Voltaire and Rousseau 
by heart’, ‘was a genuine Frenchman of the 18th century’, an ‘18th 
century disciple of Voltaire’.14 Would a Voltairean, however, have 
voluntarily accepted the dogmas of Evangelical Protestantism? We 
must draw a distinction between the act of renouncing Judaism and the 
quite different act of accepting Christianity. We can well understand 
that a Voltairean, soaked in writings in which the master railed at 
Jewish superstition and fanaticism, might be inclined to renounce that 
religion.15 But Voltaire had had equally little regard for Protestant 
dogmas; nothing in the Voltairean philosophy would have led a disciple 
to enrol among the Evangelical Christians. 

Tt was only in a letter to his son Karl that Heinrich on 18 November 
1835 expressed his religious-philosophical views: 


That you remain morally good, I do not really doubt. Yet a great in- 
strument for morality is a pure belief in God. You know that I am least 
of all a fanatic. But this belief is sooner or later a real need for man, and 
there are moments in life when the atheist is also drawn involuntarily to 
worship the Highest. And that Newton, Locke, and Leibniz had a com- 
mon belief... , to that everyone must submit his judgment. 


Heinrich Marx uses the names of the great thinkers simply as the 
highest authorities who believed in God. The only philosopher, however, 
whom he cites directly as his having read is Kant. The father, after 
telling his son sadly that he cannot understand the sense or direction 
of his poetry, then adds: 


In ordinary life it is an indisputable proposition that with the satis- 
faction of the highest desire the value of the desired object is very much 
diminished and often entirely destroyed. That you might well not wish 
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to accept. That should also be considered of the utmost as a moral axiom, 
for led by this thought, one can fend off immoral pleasures and allow one- 
self to be restrained, so that one can hold fast to a deferment of the wish, 
or even a heightened pleasure. Kant says happily something similar in his 
Anthropology. !6 


Nicolaevsky wrote that ‘Marx’s father was a Kantian’.!” Certainly 
the terminology of a ‘morality based on a pure belief in God’ has a 
Kantian association, and there is further evidence of Heinrich’s 
acceptance of Kant in a memorial I shall cite, and his reference to a 
book by Kant. German Jews indeed were strongly attracted to Kant’s 
philosophy; three of them especially were central figures at the end of 
the eighteenth century in propagating Kant’s philosophy: Marcus 
Herz, Solomon Maimon, and Lazarus Bendavid.!8 In the twentieth 
century the neo-Kantians included the distinguished names of Hermann 
Cohen and Ernst Cassirer. Jews were far more drawn to the philosophy 
of Kant than they were to Hegel’s; Kant’s combination of a rational 
scientific spirit with a pure religious faith, his complete repudiation of 
ontological metaphysics as beyond human knowledge, and his emphasis 
upon a universalistic, practical ethics, answered to the deepest longings 
and even traditions of many Jewish thinkers. It is noteworthy that in 
another sentence of Heinrich’s letter to Karl, the father uses Kant’s 
term Schwdrmerei (wild raving, enthusiastic nonsense) to characterize 
his son’s poetical metaphysics: ‘Will you find happiness in abstract 
idealizing (somewhat analogous to Schwdrmerei)?’19 Karl did indeed 
spontaneously dislike Hegel’s philosophy; he became sick when he 
first read it. But the influence of the contemporary student culture and 
the generational appeal of young Hegelians prevailed over his own 
direct response. Nevertheless, in the one passage of his writings where he 
gave an ethical postulate for his communist politics, it was Kant’s 
‘categorical imperative’ that Karl Marx cited: “The criticism of religion 
ends with the doctrine that man is the highest being for man, hence with 
the categorical imperative to overthrow all conditions in which man is 
a degraded, enslaved, neglected, contemptible being . . .”?° 

In Kant’s Anthropology Heinrich Marx would have read the critical 
philosopher’s antisemitic remarks; no doubt they brought him the 
emotional discomfort which every thrust at one’s origins brings. ‘Men 
spit upon the lucky cheat,’ wrote Kant and, in a long footnote, added :*! 


The Palestines who live among us have fallen into the not unfounded 
reputation of being for the greater part addicted to cheating ever since 
their exile, owing to their usurious tendency. Now, it is true that it seems 
strange to conceive of a nation of cheats. But it surely is quite as strange 
to conceive of a nation composed altogether of merchants, the greater part 
of whom, united by an old superstition, recognized by the State wherein 
they live, aspire to no civil honors, but try to replace the loss of it by the 
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advantages to be obtained in overreaching the people who extend to 
them protection, and even in overreaching each other. Now, it is true that 
this cannot be otherwise with a whole nation of merchants—they thus 
being non-productive members of society (like the Jews of Poland); and 
hence their constitution, sanctioned by old traditions, and even recog- 
nized by us, among whom they live (and who have certain holy writings 
with them in common), cannot be abrogated by us without our becoming 
guilty of inconsequence; although they make it their highest principle of 
their morality in dealing with us, that ‘Every purchaser ought to keep 
his eyes wide open’. Instead of entering upon idle plans to make this 
people moral in regard to the points of cheating and honesty, I prefer to 
express my notion concerning the origin of this curious constitution-— 
namely, a people composed solely of merchants. 


Kant had not only portrayed the Jews as a nation rendered cheats by 
their pursuit of trade. He had also characterized their commandments 
as a ‘busy Do-nothingness’,2? and their faith as not really a religion 
at all. ‘The Jewish faith’, wrote Kant, ‘was, in its original form, a 
collection of mere statutory laws upon which was established a political 
organization.’ Judaism, he said, lacked a belief in a future life, and was 
also so exclusive as to keep from its communion the entire human race.23 

This was an age, indeed, in which many Jews threw aside their ad- 
herence to Judaism. Between 1812 and 1846, four thousand conversions 
to Christianity were recorded among Prussian Jews.24 In the whole 
territory of the Rhine, there had been only about twenty thousand 
Jews in 1815.25 But Heinrich Marx was scarcely as indifferent to Jews 
and Judaism as some writers would have us believe. Heinrich expressed 
his feelings in a memorial, never published, which he sent to the 
Governor-General of the Middle and Lower Rhine. It was a defence 
of the Jews against the ‘infamous decree’ in 1808 of the Napoleonic 
regime in the Rhineland.26 

Moreover it was a remarkably revealing and pathetic document; 
long unknown, it has been later ignored by most scholars. In it we see 
Heinrich Marx, a man devoted to his fellow Jews, indignant at their 
persecution, but in despair as to his own course of action. He denounces 
the antisemites as scoundrels trying to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the Jews. He defends his co-religionists’ nobility of character; he 
appeals to the King’s sense of justice. He is respectful towards Chris- 
tianity, but at no time places Judaism on a lesser moral footing. He 
defends the Jews even against the charge that they are usurers. If 
the son Karl Marx wrote a bitter essay against the Jews, the father 
Heinrich Marx wrote one which was equally fervent a defence. 

His letter to the Governor-General began with customary phrases. 
Heinrich Marx rendered homage ‘to the best of Kings and the most 
enlightened of statesmen’, urging him to repeal the tyrannical Napo- 
leonic edict against the Jews. Not that ‘no laws might be necessary to 
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make my co-religionists worthy of the good fortune of being citizens’, 
he wrote, but ‘a praiseworthy goal cannot be reached by using degrad- 
ing treatment...’ He himself ‘by a combination of [his] own abilities 
and costly experience’ had made ‘a good human being of himself’ and, 
in doing so, had become ‘aware of the actual existence of deep-rooted 
defects’ in his co-religionists. Yet it would bring him ‘the most sacred 
joy’ if he could help make them into ‘more useful citizens’. 

Then Heinrich Marx expressed his devotion to the Jews. Would he 
had the genius of Newton or Kant, for then, he said, ‘I would let myself 
be swept into presenting a formal treatise in favour of my co-religionists’. 
Newton had discovered the system of gravitation, ‘and Kant, with his 
transcendental vision, indicated the boundaries of philosophy’. But was 
a treatise in defence of the Jews really needed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury?, he asked. ‘Why defend them when there were no accusers?’ 
Would anyone be intolerant ‘because they are circumcised and eat 
unleavened bread at Easter?’ That would be French intolerance. ‘We 
are permitted quiet circumcision and delicious Easter Cakes.’ The 
threat comes from ‘scoundrels’, ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing who inveigh 
mercilessly against the Jews’. The trouble began “during the disorderly 
time of the French Revolution’ when French demagogues and coun- 
cillors wanted to get money from Alsatian Jews. Such ‘scoundrels’ 
wished to destroy the humanity in the Jews, but they had not succeeded, 
‘for, eternal thanks to God, we were and still are human beings... 
Anyone who is not debased after such a long oppression bears the 
unmistakable stamp of noble humanity; in his heart resides the indes- 
tructible seed of virtue, and his mind is animated by a divine spark. 
It is true and makes me happy to proclaim it...’ To be sure, ‘the 
gentle spirit of Christianity’ had, despite fanatics, helped his ‘fore- 
fathers’, to some extent, to remain upright. The ‘inalienable human 
rights .. . all rest on the same teachings’. 

Heinrich Marx then protested against the usury measures directed 
specifically against Jews. It was unfair to place the burden of proof in 
such charges on the creditors, not the debtors. It was unfair to allow the 
debtor to expunge his debts if it were found that the rate of interest 
exceeded 10 per cent, thereby enriching himself at another’s expense. 
It was unfair to grant to the ‘arbitrary will’ of a petty despot, the muni- 
cipal councillor in a small town, the privilege of deciding on unreason- 
able dates of payment. Such privileges were readily misused for personal 
vengeance: ‘in our district it happened that . . . the farmers were pub- 
licly summoned to appear before a high council to tell all they knew 
about each Jew’. A righteous monarch should make general laws only, 
not laws directed against a particular sect; strong laws against usury 
in general would then be ‘a very good bridle for many non-Jews’. 

‘I do not wish to analyse here’, wrote Heinrich Marx, ‘how well- 
founded the charge of usury is against my co-religionists’; nevertheless, 
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he averred eloquently, “The only motive a law can have which punishes 
a whole sect is the most abhorrent intolerance.’ The most ignorant 
people would be given leave to engage in ‘the most dishonourable 
breaches of faith’ and to commit crimes. 

And what would be the effect on the Jews themselves? The older 
people could not embark upon a new livelihood. ‘Fathers of families 
could not begin anew to devote themselves to the arts, to learning, to 
trades.’ The young people would see their fathers’ fortunes despoiled, 
‘kindling the spirit of vengeance in the hearts of the children’. As the 
whole sect would be covered with scorn, the striving for good would 
inevitably die. ‘The best people, becoming frightened, abandon their 
tracks .. .” The few who remain constant ‘finally in old age drop their 
hands bewilderedly, seeing too late that they were not strong enough 
alone to defy the ruling spirit of the times’. 

That indeed was what Heinrich Marx did. The Prussian Governor- 
General never even deigned to reply to Heschel Marx. The latter 
dropped his hands resignedly, and gave up his Judaism. Heschel Marx 
could not withstand the ruling spirit of the times. 

The Voltairean—Kantian philosophy probably made it easier for 
Heschel Marx to renounce Judaism. The Jewish code of observances was 
possibly meaningless; its exclusiveness was at odds with the cosmo- 
politan spirit, though Heschel Marx spoke warmly of its customs. Yet 
nothing in Voltaire or Kant would have led Heschel Marx to embrace 
the dogmas of the Christian religion. As a man of the Enlightenment, 
he would, while renouncing Judaism, have preferred to remain a free 
enlightened thinker. To substitute one set of theological dogmas for 
another was scarcely in keeping with a voluntary act of a Voltairean— 
Kantian. Thus, one must conclude that neither Eleanor nor Laura had 
grasped the whole truth of their grandfather’s conversion to the Evan- 
gelical Church, but that none the less both had accurately apprehended 
parts of the situation. Laura was right in so far as Heschel Marx had 
through his own philosophical convictions become estranged from the 
theology of Judaism. Eleanor was right in so far as it was the threat to 
his professional work that led Heinrich Marx to receive baptism into 
the Prussian State Church. 

Did the son Karl Marx feel ashamed of his father’s act? Evidently he 
did, because he used the term ‘convert’ (ein Konvertit) as a derogatory 
description. In an article written when he was editor of the Rheinische 
Keitung, published on 16 October 1842, Marx, then in a pre-communist 
stage, was replying to the insinuation of the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Keitung that he had communist sympathies. Marx wrote in the course of 
his polemic :2? 


One of their Paris correspondents, a convert, who handles history as a 
pastry-cook does botany, once as a youth had the bright notion that the 
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monarchy must scek in its way to appropriate socialist-communist ideas. 
Do you now understand the displeasure of the Augsburger, which won’t 
forgive us for having exposed communism to the public in its unwashed 
nakedness? Do you understand the embittered irony with which we are 
reproached? Thus communism, which once had the elegant good fortune 
to play a part in the Augsburger Zeitung, is recommended to you. 


The Marxian humour is heavy-handed, but the tone of the jibe at the 
unnamed Paris correspondent, a ‘convert’, is unmistakable; it is used 
to cast doubt on the sincerity and honesty of its presumably once 
communistic writer. The term is dragged in for its emotional effect not 
unlike the fashion frequently exhibited in Soviet polemics, especially 
under Stalin, of placing the opponent’s Jewish name in parentheses 
next to his well-known party name. Who would trust a convert? Marx 
like later Marxists would seem to say. Yet indeed his own father was a 
convert. 

Marx from time to time indulged in a frenetic diatribe against anyone 
who somehow might be regarded as having renounced or concealed his 
Jewish origin. When he wrote his unread and unreadable personal 
polemic Herr Vogt, his invective descended upon the hapless figure of 
Joseph Moses Levy, the founder of the London Daily Telegraph. To 
Levy’s person, Marx devoted several pages; to Levy’s nose in particular 
a whole long paragraph, in which he enlisted Tristram Shandy and 
Greek literature for erudite sarcasm. Then, after a remark on the Y 
which appeared in Levy’s name instead of an I, Marx wrote :28 


As Eduard Simon wants with all his strength to be among the Romans, 
thus Levy wants absolutely to be numbered among the Anglo-Saxon race. 
At least once a month he takes up the cudgels against the un-English 
politics of Mr. Disraeli, for Disraeli (the Asiatic mystery) does not derive, 
as the Telegraph from the Anglo-Saxon race. But what good does it do 
Levy to attack Mr. Disraeli and to puta Y for an I, for Mother Nature has 
written his pedigree in absurd block letters right in the middle of his face. 


If Levy used Y instead of I, Karl Marx’s father, as he knew, had taken 
‘Heinrich’ as a substitute for Heschel. Marx’s father, Eleanor tells us, 
had a very Jewish face, perhaps as stamped with its pedigree as Joseph 
Moses Levy’s.29 Thus Karl wrestled in shame and self-contempt with 
surrogate figures for his father. That is why all his life he never publicly 
wrote or mentioned his own Jewish background; he preferred to repress 
associations and unpleasant feelings about his own father.?® And, in 
accordance with Marx’s logic, one might infer that the anti-Jewish 
essay which Marx wrote in his youth was meant to conceal his own 
Jewish descent. 

Perhaps the personality of Joseph Moses Levy aroused Karl Marx 
to such ill-temper and indeed misrepresentation because he showed what 
a Jew could do who did not renounce or rail at his origins. Joseph Moses 
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Levy was, as T. H. S. Escott wrote, ‘liberally gifted with the real 
journalistic genius’.3! When the Newspaper Stamp Act was repealed in 
1855, Levy was probably the only man in England who recognized the 
possibilities this opened for a people’s newspaper. He founded The 
Daily Telegraph that year as London’s first daily penny newspaper. Its 
standards were scholarly, and he sought out some of the ablest journal- 
ists in Britain to be among its writers. By 1856 he had aroused the 
ire of ‘the entire metropolitan, and a large section of the provincial 
press’, but he stood his ground, and by 1870 his newspaper had the 
largest circulation of any daily in the world. He was a Liberal, a 
supporter of Gladstone. ‘At all times Levy was proud of his Jewish 
origin. He declined to change his family name as his brother and his 
son did.’32 In a strange way, Joseph Moses Levy was probably the 
kind of man that Marx, who began life as a Liberal journalist, would 
have wanted to be, had he not been possessed of the ‘demon’ which the 
father saw in his character. Hence the pages of unprovoked billingsgate. 

The medieval philosopher of Judaism, Moses Maimonides, curiously 
enoughshowed a generosity to the ‘convert’ that the historical material- 
ist Karl Marx never evinced. Maimonides and his family were evidently 
once obliged by persecutors in Morocco to disguise themselves as Arabs; 
possibly they even professed themselves Muslims.33 Had they become 
proselytes, Jewish law would still have forbidden that they be later 
rebuked for their conduct, for a ban was declared upon any Jew who 
would ever say that a fellow Jew had once previously been a convert. 
Maimonides argued for an understanding attitude towards those who 
were forced by external enemies into conversion to Islam; he did, 
however, hold that the duty of those thus persecuted was to try to 
migrate as soon as they could to a freer country. The medieval philoso- 
pher would never have denigrated the humanity of his fellow Jews as 
the materialist politician felt privileged to do. 

Marx, of course, remained a militant unbeliever all his life to a point 
that struck the English Comtist, Frederic Harrison, as a trifle ludicrous. 
Harrison has told an amusing story on the subject: among the Com- 
munard refugees in London was a young man, Le Moussu, a draftsman, 
who said that he had invented a new copying machine. Karl Marx 
decided to invest in the machine, and ‘claimed to have it assigned to him’. 
The Communard and Communist agreed to let Harrison arbitrate 
their case. They came to his chambers. ‘Before they gave evidence’, 
tells Harrison, ‘I required them in due form to be sworn on the Bible, 
as the law then required for legal testimony. This filled them both with 
horror.’ The Frenchman, who claimed to have commanded at the execu- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris, would not sink so low. ‘Karl Marx 
protested that he would never so degrade himself. . . . For half an hour 
they argued and protested, each refusing to be sworn first in presence 
of the other. At last I obtained a compromise, that the witnesses should 
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simultaneously “touch the book” without uttering a word. Both seemed 
to me to shrink from the pollution of handling the sacred volume, much 
as Mephistopheles in the Opera shrinks from the Cross.’ The young 
Communard won the case, ‘for Karl Marx floundered about in utter 
confusion’.34 Thus the author of Capital ended his career as a capitalist. 


APPENDIX A 


A word concerning the provenance of the letters reproduced in Appendix B. 
John Spargo, born in England in 1876, died in Old Bennington, Vermont, 
on 17 August, 1966. According to his wishes, his library of several thousand 
volumes and his manuscripts and correspondence were given to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in Burlington. Thus, several letters of Karl Marx as well 
as those published here found their resting-place in the Wilbur Archives 
in a small town of northern Vermont. I found these letters in going through 
the Spargo papers, and received the kind permission of their curator, 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour Bassett, to publish them. 

Spargo is perhaps the most forgotten leader in the history of American 
socialism; his former comrades probably forgot about him because they 
wanted to. Spargo, an English tin-miner, self-taught through extension 
courses from Oxford and Cambridge, became the national executive sec- 
retary of the American Socialist Party, and its delegate in 1910 to the 
Copenhagen Congress of the Socialist and Trade Union International. 
He left the Socialist Party in 1917 because he supported American participa- 
tion in the World War. His English loyalties were much stirred. When I 
talked with him for several hours in June 1959 at his Bennington home, his 
eyes still kindled as he described how the Milwaukee Socialists, mostly 
Germans, rose at a meeting and applauded wildly as they heard the news 
that the Lusitania had been sunk. Spargo called himself a ‘liberal Marxian 
socialist’. His disillusionment with American socialist chiefs was complete. 
He had smal! regard for the personality of Eugene V. Debs, so revered among 
his comrades. He described how Debs, scheduled to give an important 
speech, was found by reporters drunk in the local house of ill-fame; evidently 
this was not an infrequent occurrence, but, said Spargo, the reporters 
shielded him from publicity. Spargo was the first American socialist to pub- 
lish books against the Bolshevik Revolution and Communism, emphasizing 
the latter’s abrogation of democracy and individual liberties. For this fore- 
sight his quondam comrades could not forgive him. 

Spargo spent the second half of his life, from 1927 to 1954, as the director- 
curator of the Bennington Museum, of which he was a founder.35 He be- 
came the world’s leading authority on American revolutionary flags, 
colonial pottery, porcelain, glass, and furniture. Perhaps his two lives, as a 
socialist propagandist and a historian of crafts, were not so disconnected as 
they might seem. One of his early works was The Socialism of William Morris; 
love for the traditional handicrafts and the old town community was part 
of Morris’s conception of socialism, one quite different from the Marxian 
apotheosis of technology. 
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APPENDIX B 


1. Laura Marx Lafargue to John Spargo 


Draveil, 
Seine et Oise, 
France. Decbr. 27th, 1907. 


Dear Comrade, 

I received your letter on the 23rd inst. and I seize the earliest opportunity 
of replying to your queries. 

My father was of Jewish descent both on the father’s & the mother’s side. 

My paternal grandfather renounced the Jewish religion for Protestantism 
in 1824: he did so freely & not in obedience to any official edict. He believed 
in God, he told his son, as Newton, Locke & Leibnitz had done before him. 
He also believed in Voltaire. As for my grandmother she declared, on being 
rallied upon her belief in God, that she believed in him, not for God’s sake, 
but for her own. 

Concerning my father’s personal appearance, he was well above the 
average height, well-proportioned & strongly built, broad-shouldered, with 
smallish hands & feet. His countenance was most expressive; he had a noble 
brow, a humourous twinkle in his eye & a somewhat sarcastic mouth. 

My mother was a beautiful woman, very tall, with a fine, full figure of 
which my father was a great admirer. I can remember how, when we were 
children, he used to walk up and down the room with her, with his arm 
round her waist. 

Karl Marx was the kindest, the best of fathers; there was nothing of the 
disciplinarian in him, nothing authoritative in his manner. He had the rich 
& generous nature, the warm & sunny disposition that the young appreciate: 
he was vehement but I have never known him to be morose or sullen and 
steeped in work or worry as he might be, he was always full of pleasantry 
with us children, always ready to amuse & be amused by us. He was our 
comrade & playfellow. 

There is no family picture extant, but in compliance with your wish I 
send you a print of the house in which Karl Marx was born. 

In conclusion, I would say that Liebknecht’s little book, although the 
spirit of it is wholly faithful, contains many inaccuracies. 

The ‘Neue Beitrage zur Biographie von Karl Marx u Friedrich Engels’, 
published by Mehring, in 1907, in the Neue Zeit & the Letters published 
not long ago by Sorge are of great interest. 

Shortly after my father’s death, my husband wrote a paper for the Neue 
Zeit, in which he gave many particulars of Marx’s private life. But it is in 
the works of Mehring, in the ‘‘Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels u Ferdinand Lassalle’’, 1902 & in the ‘“‘Geschichte 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie’’ zweite Auflage 1903 (published by Dietz, 
Stuttgart) that you will find the fullest information & abundant material, 
historical & biographical. These books are invaluable & indeed indispensable 
to all who would study the history of socialism in Germany & who are 
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desirous of making a more intimate acquaintance with the author of Capital. 
With fraternal greetings from my husband & myself, 
I am, dear Comrade, 
Yours cordially, 
Laura Marx Lafargue 
John Spargo, 
Yonkers, N.Y., U.S.A. 
I enclose two photographs which I shall feel obliged by your returning 
to me as they are the only copies I possess. 
The one, a very fine & rare one, shows my father in profile, in the other, 
his eldest daughter, Jenny, is by his side. The “‘little grandson” was my little 
boy, born in december, 1868. 


2. Laura Marx Lafargue to John Spargo 


20 Grande rue, 
Draveil, 
Seine et Oise, 
France. 
March 12, 1909. 
Dear Comrade Spargo, 

I have your letter of Febry. 26th & I thank you for return of the photos 
& papers. 

As probably you may not possess them, I send you herewith the photo- 
graphs of Hess, Weydemeyer, Ernest Jones & Wilhelm Wolff (the faithful 
friend to whom my father dedicated the first volume of Capital). I am also 
sending you, since you desire to have the same, the title pages of the books 
of verse. 

Respecting the dates of the birth & death of the children, I am not sure 
of the exact dates of all of them. Jenny, the eldest girl, born May 1st 1844, 
died 1882. Laura, the second daughter—26th September 1845. Edgar, born 
(probably in 1847—died in 1856). Henry & Franzisca, the former born I 
think in the year 1850 & the latter in the year following, both died in 1852. 
Eleanor, the youngest child, born January 16th, 1856, died March goth, 1898. 

We are very happy to hear that you purpose coming to Europe & we 
look forward to the pleasure of seeing you during your stay in France. 

Fraternally yours, 
Laura Lafargue 


3. Laura Marx Lafargue to John Spargo 


Draveil, 
Seine et Oise, 
France. 
Sepbr. 28, 1909. 
Dear Comrade Spargo, 
I have your letter & the “clipping” from the journal. The statement re- 
specting my father’s relations with Heinrich Heine tallies perfectly with 
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what I have heard my parents say. They were great admirers of Heine who 
valued their judgment & when it happened that my father, who was ‘“‘noth- 
ing if not critical’, had hurt the too thin-skinned poet, Heine would come 
to my mother who, full of the milk of feminine kindness, poured balm upon 
his wounds with her light hand. As to the story of the bath, I really do not 
know whether it is apocryphal or not, but it is of no consequence one way 
or the other. 

I have no portrait of Bucher, but I send you a letter of his addressed to 
my father which may interest you & which I must beg you to return. Pary 
accept my very cordial thanks for your kind promise to let me have your 
two books. I am looking forward to the pleasure of reading them. 

Meantime, I send you my husband’s book: ‘‘le Déterminisme de Marx’ 
—& my own translation of my father’s “Zur Kritik”’. 

Fraternally yours, 
Laura Lafargue 


My mother used to say of Heine that he was ‘so modern’. 


4. Karl Kautsky to John Spargo 
DIE NEUE ZEIT 


Berlin-Friedenau, den March 10, 1908 
Nied-Strasse 14 


Dear Comrade, 

Mad. Lafargue is quite right with her statement on the renunciation of 
the Jewish religion by Karl Marx. Liebknecht was mistaken. 

But not Mehring, he deals with the question in his edition of the post- 
humous works of Marx and Engels (Gesammelte Schriften von Marx und 
Engels, 1841-1850, I v. p. 4). Mehring’s preface and commentaries to that 
edition are of the utmost importance for everybody writing on Marx. 

I have never made the statement that Marx was provoked by the work 
of Malthus. If I had made it, it would not have been true. Wilhelm Marr 
was an Anarchist in the shape of a ‘Young-German’ (Jungdeutscher), not 
at all related with Marx. Both have a different spelling. Wilhelm Marr 
(with two rr, not rx). You will find particulars concerning him in Mehring’s 
history of the German Social democracy, 2. ed. v. p. 234 ff.) The man 
became afterwards an Antisemite. 

Perhaps will be of some use for you on Marr, D. G. Adler, die Geschichte 
der ersten sozialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland. Not too trust- 
worthy, but giving many particulars on Marr (p. 51-63). 

As to Marx’ birthplace I don’t know any better print of it. 

Your works, the bitter Cry etc. will be of greatest interest for me. The 
socialist movement in America will become of the greatest importance and 
may one day outrun the European one. 

I am, dear comrade yours truly, 
K. Kautsky 
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5. Karl Kautsky to John Spargo 


DIE NEUE ZEIT 


Berlin-friedenau, den June 18, 1910 
Nied-Strasse 14 


Dear Comrade Spargo, 

I have got your book on Marx and of course will read it as soon as I find 
the time. I thank you very much for your having it send [sic] to me. 

As I am just now very busy and want to publish a review of the book as 
soon as possible I have asked a friend to review it, whose special study since 
years is the biography of Marx and who is preparing a book on Marx in 
German. 

The proceedings of the Chicago Convention I have read with great 
interest and was very glad to see your fearless opposition to the exclusion 
movement—led not by native Americans, but be [sic] immigrants themselves, 
among them Russian Jews, who are not better off than the Chinese. 

I hope to see you at Kopenhagen and there we may speak about the 
German publication of your book. 

I am dear comrade 
Yours truly, 
K. Kautsky 


6. E. S. Beesly to Fohn Spargo 


21, West Hill, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


15 Feb. 1909. 


Dear Sir, 

I did not know Marx even by sight in 1864 & therefore I cannot tell you 
whether he was present at the meeting of Sept. 28 in St. Martin’s Hall, but 
I should think he was. He certainly took no part in the proceedings. I doubt 
if he ever spoke at any public meetings in England; for though his English 
was fluent it was not always correct, & his pronunciation was very bad. 

I am sorry I cannot undertake to write my reminiscences of Marx. 

I dare say you have read ‘The Secret History of the International’ by 
Onslow Yorke. He speaks several times of Marx as “‘a cold unsmiling icy man”. 
This is quite incorrect. I knew him well from 1867 till his death & always 
found him most genial & pleasant, though as a Positivist I of course did 
not agree with all his opinions. 

If you have access to the Fortnightly Review for November 1870 you will 
find an article which I wrote on the “International” by Marx’s desire & for 
which he furnished me with all the materials. 

I did not know Major Wolff. I knew Mazzini. He & Marx detested one 
another. 

You ask me for photographs of Marx or myself. I enclose a reproduction 
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of one of Marx in my possession. If you publish it do not leave out the in- 
scription. I also send one of myself. You need not return either. 
Your address is to me quite illegible. I am therefore obliged to cut it out 
& gum it to the envelope. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. S. Beesly36 


APPENDIX C 


To his uncle Lion Philips, in a letter dated 29 November 1864, Marx referred 
in passing to their common Jewish ancestry. The allusion came in the con- 
text of a diatribe against Disraeli: ‘Benjamin Disraeli, of our common stock, 
made a fool of himself again this week, when at a public meeting, he boasted 
of being the guardian angel of the high church, of the church rates, and its 
defender against critics of religious matters. This is the best proof that great 
talent without conviction makes for a scoundrel, even including liveried 
and “right honourable” scoundrels.’ Marx allowed certain aspects of his 
character to emerge in correspondence with his uncle which he concealed 
from others. He told Lion Philips on 24 June 1864 that he had speculated 
in English and American shares and had ‘won over £400’. ‘This sort of 
operation takes very little time and one can risk something to fleece one’s 
enemies,’ wrote Marx, by way of justifying himself. With his uncle he 
discussed Spinoza and the Pentateuch; when his feelings were unusually 
warm, Marx would drop his German, and write in English. ‘Despite car- 
buncles and furuncles, I consider the two months I have lived in your 
house as one of the happiest episodes of my life, and I shall always feel 
thankful for the kindness you have shown me.’ One must bear in mind, 
however, that Marx had a material stake in cultivating the goodwill of 
Lion Philips. ‘I extracted £160 from my uncle,’ he wrote to Engels on 
7 May 1861. His mention of their Jewish origin, and his boasting about his 
success in speculation were perhaps in part an enactment of a nephew’s 
role in a way which would maintain Lion Philips’s good will. See Marx 
Engels Werke, Band 31, Berlin, 1965, p. 432. 

Marx’s allusion to his Jewish origin is mentioned, though without the 
reference, in Arthur Prinz, ‘New Perspectives on Marx as a Jew’, Publications 
of the Leo Baeck Institute, Year Book XV, London, 1970, p. 111. Cf. Isaiah 
Berlin, ‘Benjamin Disraeli, Karl] Marx and the Search for Identity’, Mid- 
stream, August-September 1970, p. 43. Also cf. letters of Marx to Lion 
Philips, 20 February 1864, Marx Engels Werke, Band 30, Berlin, 1964, p. 648; 
25 June 1864, p. 665; letter to Engels, 7 May 1861, p. 161. Lion Philips 
himself was received into the Netherlands Reformed Church in 1826. At 
that time, his father Benjamin, together with his wife and ten sons, joined 
the Church; Lion, the eldest, was born in 1794. Lion was married in 1820 
to Sophie Pressburg, the sister of Marx’s mother, and talented in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Cf. P. J. Bouman, Growth of an Enterprise: The Life of 
Anton Philips, 2nd edn., London, 1970, pp. 14-15. 
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